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Railroad  hands. 


Farms  4 Homes  in  Arkansas. 


FARMS  at  prices  ranging  mostly  from  $2.50  to  $5.00  per  acre. 

LJ 

FARMS  on  long  credit  and  low  rate  of  interest. 

m 

FARMS,  soil  fertile,  location  healthful,  scenery  beautiful. 

FARMS  adapted  to  Agriculture. 

H 

FARMS  adapted  to  fruit  growing. 

FARMS  rdapted  to  cot  on  raising. 

iy 

FARMS  adapted  to  stock  raising. 

FARMS  well  timbered  and  watered. 

II 

FARMS  convenient  to  Schools  and  Churches. 

m 

HI 

FARMS  with  good  markets  at  the  door. 

li 

Sold.in  tracts  to  suit  Purchasers. 

MILD  CLIMATE,  Variety  of  Products, 
LOW  PRICES,  Low  Interest, 
Easy  Terms. 
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Address 

G.  A.  A.  DEANE, 

Land  Commissioner. 
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AVERAGE  TEMPERATURE  AND  RAINFALL,  IN  INCHES,  AT  16  PLACES  IN  ARKANSAS,  FOR  1889. 
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Place. 

62  7 

49  41 

"Rl  T)ornflo 

Union 

60.0 

57.02 

Lead  Hill 

Boone 

59.8 

43.76 

Ozone 

60  6 

56  04 

Forrest  City 

St.  Francis 

63.4 

45.14 

Little  Rock 

Pulaski 

61.2 

54.21 

Stuttgart 

Polk 

59  0 

41.50 

Fort  Smith 

Sebastian 

59.6 

43.20 

Lonoke 

Lonoke 

64.1 

49.01 

Texarkana.... 

Dayton 

Sebastian 

61.8 

33.30 

Heber 

Cleburne 

5S.1 

47.32 

Osceola 

Mississippi 

63. S 

43.65 

Washington 
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acres  of  Government  Land;  1,364,022  acres  of 
Land;  1,500,000  acres  of  Railroad  Land. 
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And  the  change  in  mean  daily  temperature  was 
greater  than  16  degrees  in  1881  on  four  days  ; in 
1882  on  4 days;  in  1883,  1884  and  1885 "on  7 
days  each ; in  1886  on  6 days ; in  1887  on  13 
days;  in  1888  on  9 days,  and  in  1889  on  8 
days. 

The  compilation  of  records  in  regard  to  the  annual  rainfall,  temperature,  frost 
lines,  etc,  for  this  Map,  was  prepared  for  the  St.  L.,  I.  M.  & S.  R’y  Land  Depart- 
ment by  W.  U.  SIMONS,  of  the  U.  S.  Signal  Service,  from  the  State  Weather 
Service  Reports.  All  rights  reserved. 
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The  average  rainfall  of  Arkansas  during  June. 
July  and  August  is  about  1G  inches,  in  all  parts  of 
the  State,  except  a narrow  belt  south  from  the 
center  of  the  State,  in  which  it  is  about  18  inches, 
and  the  western  portion  of  the  State,  where  it 
ranges  from  8 to  14  inches. 

The  average  for  December,  January  and  Feb- 
ruary is  14  to  16  inches  in  all  parts  of  the  State, 
except  in  the  Western  part,  where  it  is  10  to  12 
inches,  and  a narrow  belt  south  from  the  center  of 
the  State,  where  it  is  18  to  20  inches. 

An  aggregate  of  15  years’  observation  in  Arkan- 
sas gives  an  average  of  75  rainy  days  in  the  year. 

A report  of  an  investigation  of  600  tornadoes  in 
the  United  States  and  Territories  gives  8 as  occur- 
ring in  Arkansas. 

A report  of  134  tornadoes  which  were  of  an 
unusually  destructive  nature,  and  occurring  in  23 
States,  shows  only  4 were  in  Arkansas. 

The  greatest  annual  rainfall  reported  anywhere 
on  the  globe  is  at  Cherapoonfee,  in  Hindostan,  592 
inches  or  49%  feet. 

The  least  annual  rainfall  is  reported  from 
Lima, Peru;  Thebes, Egypt;  Mourzouk,  Tezzan,  and 
Tatta,  North  Africa;  at  which  points  it  never 
rains. 

The  annual  mean  temperature  of  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  is  about  1 degree  less  than  that  of  Little  Rock, 
Ark. 

The  mean  annual  temperature  of  Arkansas  and 
North  Carolina  are  the  same. 

The  change  of  mean  daily  temperature  at 
Little  Rock  was  less  than  5 degrees 
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COMPARISON  OP  THE  ANNUAL  TEMPERATURE  OF  DIFFERENT  PLACES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  WITH 
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ARKANSAS 


The  purpose  of  this  pamphlet  is  to  give,  in  a condensed  form,  infor- 
mation regarding  the  State  of  Arkansas  (Arkan-^aw),  representing 
tersely  the  special,  great  and  varied  advantages  which  it  offers  to  in- 
tending settlers,  and  to  supply  such  information  as  is  calculated  to 
help  them  in  the  choice  of  a location,  and  to  induce  homeseekers  to 
feel  assured  that  improved  fortune  awaits  the  thrifty  and  industrious 
in  our  highly  favored  Commonwealth.  The  prominent  points  of  at- 
tractiveness are  the  fertility  and  cheapness  of  our  lands,  delightful  char- 
acter of  climate,  vast  vaults  of  mineral  wealth,  and  a forest  area  of 
extensive  and  unrivaled  utility.  The  following  table  gives  at  a glance, 
the  idea  of  extent,  and  its  adaptation  to  diversified  interests. 

No.  of  acres 33,500,000 

No.  of  acres  of  timber  lands 19,006,000 

No.  of  acres  under  cultivation 9,500,000 

No.  of  acres  adapted  to  fruit  growing 10,000,000 

No.  of  acres  of  Government  lands 4,000,000 

No.  of  acres  of  State  lands 1,364,022 

No.  of  acres  of  coal  lands 2,500,000 

No.  of  acres  of  iron  ore  lands 1,500.000 

No.  of  acres  of  prairie  lands 1,800,000 


Such  a vast  acreage  necessarily  implies  marked  distinction  in  topo- 
graphical features.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  Arkansas  is  a South- 
western State,  situated  between  the  parallels  of  33  and  36.30  degrees 
of  north  latitude  and  between  the  meridians  of  89  and  95  degrees  west 
from  Greenwich,  and  yet  despite  this  anomalous  position  it  raises 
more  cotton  per  hand  than  any  other  Southern  State  and  finer  apples 
than  any  Northern  State,  as  horticultural  prizes  won  from  Boston  to 
Riverside,  California,  attest.  The  solution  is  not  far  to  seek.  Subtend 
a line  from  the  northwestern  portion  of  Arkansas  to  the  southeastern 
boundary  and  you  find  an  elevation  of  281  feet  above  the  Gulf  at  the 
latter  and  of  2,340  at  the  former.  Guided  by  the  fact  that  elevation 
in  all  cases  answers  for  latitude,  the  range  of  products  is  readily  un- 
derstood, and  why  the  ribbon  cane  of  Drew  county  is  such  an  intimate 
friend  with  2,290,000  bushels  (1889)  of  superior  wheat  is  no  longer 
a mystery.  Practically,  Arkansas  embraces  10  degrees  of  latitude. 

With  this  great  range  of  products,  ultimate  competence  will  inevi- 
tably follow  industrious  effort.  Involved  in  this  statement  of  acreage 
is  the  question  of  soil  quality,  that  must  always  be  an  important  one 
in  a State  where  most  of  the  existing  wealth  has  sprung  from  agricul- 
tural products.  Yield  in  farming  operations  stands  for  dividend  on 
invested  capital,  and  on  this  line  Arkansas  makes  an  eminently  favor- 
able showing,  as  per  census,  1880: 
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State. 

Value  of 
Farms. 

Machinery. 

Live  Stock. 

Fertilizers. 

Products. 

California 

Arkansas 

Nebraska 

Iowa 

$262,051,281 

74,249,655 

105,932,541 

507.450.227 

235>I78,63i 

193,724,260 

275-633^07 

$8,447,744 

4,637,497 

7.820,915 
29,37 1 »884 
9-734-634 
13,089,783 
18.103,074 

$35-5°°>4i7 

20,472.425 

33,440,265 

i24,7i5,i°3 

60,907,149 

31,904,821 

95.785,282 

$108,732 

56,314 

20,794 

98-567 

61,715 

93,25° 

109,724 

$59,721,215 

43,796,261 

31,708,914 

36.103.073 

52,240.561 

49.468.967 

95,912,660 

Kansas  

Minnesota 

Mississippi ... 

In  the  light  of  these  figures  the  fact  cannot  be  denied  that  this  is 
the  State  for  a poor  man,  who  on  moderate  means  hopes  to  secure  the 
most  bountiful  returns.  Cheap  building  material,  mildness  of  climate, 
short  feeding  period  for  stock  and  inexpensive  social  demands  guar- 
antee a roof-tree  beneath  which  less  anxiety  will  dwell  and  the  prob- 
lem of  existence  be  more  easily  solved  than  elsewhere  on  this  broad 
continent. 

About  32  per  cent  of  the  tillable  land  of  the  State  is  cultivated  and 
less  than  5 per  cent  of  the  whole  area  can  be  denominated,  non-fertile. 
This  estimate  includes  both  mountain  and  swamp  lands.  For  soil 
classification  the  State  may  be  divided  into  four  grades. 

First.  Alluvial  or  valley  soil  that  aggregates  about  6,000,000  acres. 
This  extends  all  along  the  river  courses  and  contains  the  aggregated 
and  condensed  richness  of  the  vast  areas  of  vegetable  growth  that 
have  been  accumulating  forages,  rich  in  all  mineral  and  vegetable  ele- 
ments necessary  to  the  growth  of  cotton,  cereals,  vegetables  and  fruit. 
Here  flourish  the  grand  cotton  plantations  of  the  State,  from  which 
is  gleaned  a larger  dividend  in  agricultural  returns  than  from  almost 
any  other  section  of  the  Union.  The  extent  of  this  belt  bears  an  inti- 
mate relationship  and  distribution  to  the  streams  of  the  State  as  per 
annexed  table  prepared  by  U.  S.  engineers. 


NAME  OF  STREAM. 

Steamboat 

Navigation 

Miles. 

Flats,  Rafts, 
etc  , Naviga- 
tion. 
Miles. 

Mississippi  River — through  the  State 

500 

5°° 

Arkansas  River — through  the  State 

5°° 

5 00 

Red  River — through  the  State 

300 

3°° 

St.  Francis  River — navigable  to  Wittsburg 

300 

250 

Black  River — navigable  to  crossing  of  the  St.  L.,  1.  M.&S  R.R 

3°° 

275 

White  River — navigable  to  Missouri  line 

400 

400 

Bayou  Bartholomew — navigable  to  Choctaw  Village 

150 

IOO 

Little  Red  River — navigable  to  Searcy,  White  county 

150 

5° 

Saline  River — navigable  to  Mt.  Elba 

200 

I25 

Ouachita  River — navigable  to  Arkadelphia 

35° 

300 

Little  River — navigable  to  Brown’s  Landing 

125 

IOO 

Little  Missouri — navigable  to  Gray’s  Ferry 

I25 

75 

Fourche  Lafave  

IOO 

75 

I2C 

IOO 

Current  River 

I25 

IOO 

Thus  do  our  rivers  give  us  more  miles  of  navigable  waters  than  is 
vouchsafed  to  any  other  State  in  the  Union,  and,  in  addition,  are 
freighted  with  a fertility  even  beyond  that  of  the  Nile. 

Second.  About  16,000,000  acres  are  embraced  in  the  plateau,  roll- 
ing or  hilly  lands  usually  comprised  in  the  generic  term  of  uplands. 
These  lands  contain  a great  amount  of  vegetable  mould,  occasionally 
red  from  oxide  of  iron,  a slight  admixture  of  sand,  easily  cultivated 
and  very  productive.  Here  dogwood,  hickory,  maple  and  pine  find  a 
congenial  home,  and  the  farmer  rejoices  in  exuberant  crops  of  cotton, 
corn,  wheat,  oats,  fruits  and  berries. 

Third.  Mountain  soil,  contradictory  as  it  may  seem,  when  meas- 
ured by  the  standard  of  other  rugged  States,  is  exceedingly  rich, 
where  the  angle  is  not  absolutely  precipitous.  Heavily  timbered,  it 
is  consequently  rich  in  humus.  All  valleys  and  parks  are  fertile 
beyond  measure.  In  proof  of  the  capacity  of  this  section  to  support 
a prosperous  population  it  need  only  be  cited  that  two  mountain  coun- 
ties in  this  belt  (Washington  and  Benton)  were  assessed  on  a one- 
third  valuation  for  18S9,  at  $8,060,435.  Here  wheat,  apples  and 
clover  constitute  a grand  duplication  of  the  most  favored  sections  of 
the  North.  This  eulogy  holds  good  of  all  the  mountain  section. 
Nestling  in  mountain-environed  plateaus  are  some  of  the  most  fertile 
prairies  of  the  State. 

Fourth.  Prairie  land  is  mostly  confined  to  Prairie,  Lonoke  and 
Arkansas  counties ; level  in  character  and  productive  in  quality. 
Here  timothy,  clover  and  herdsgrass  flourish,  and  fruit  culture  rejoices 
in  keen  competition  with  cotton  and  corn.  Throughout  its  entire 
extent  the  character  of  the  products  vary,  yet,  taken  as  a whole,  no 
State  will  surpass  it.  The  land  of  this  State  has  suffered  much  from 
poor  tillage,  and  probably  not  one  acre  in  twenty  is  in  a high  state  of 
cultivation.  Yet,  in  18S7  it  produced  more  corn  per  acre  than  any 
of  the  following  States  as  given  from  the  U.  S.  Agricultural  Reports  ; 


Arkansas 

Bushels  per  acre 
20.0 

Mississippi 

17-3 

Louisiana  

18.3 

Texas 

17-3 

West  Virginia 

19.0 

Yes,  but  says 

some  doubting 

mountain  soil  is  adapted  for  corn, 
the  same  unquestionable  authority 


Bushels  per  acre. 

Kentucky 18.0 

Indiana 20.0 

Illinois 19.2 

Kansas 14.6 

Thomas,  while  your  alluvial  and 

how  does  it  do  for  wheat  ? Hear 


Bushels  per  acre. 


Arkansas 9.9 

Pennsylvania 9.7 

Virginia  7.6 

North  Carolina 7.1 


Bushels  per  acre. 


Tennessee  8.0 

Wisconsin 10.3 

Georgia 6.6 

Kansas  9,0 
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An  equal  favorable  showing  is  made  on  oats : 


Bushels  per  acre. 


Arkansas 17.5 

Virginia 17.0 

North  Carolina 13.0 

South  Carolina 11.6 

Alabama 1 1 .0 


Bushels  per  acre. 

Tennessee  14.3 

Kentucky 18.0 

Wisconsin  24.C 

Georgia 1 1 .0 

Alabama n.o 


Cotton  must  not  alone  be  valued  for  yield,  but  length  of  staple  as 
well.  In  the  latter  respect,  Arkansas  leads  the  world,  as  the  promi- 
nent threadmakers  are  represented  by  buyers  at  all  the  main  cotton 
centers.  In  the  yield  per  acre,  the  following  table  fills  the  whole 


world  with  admiration: 


Lbs.  Lint  Cotton. 


Lbs.  Lint  Cotton. 


Tennessee 181 

Texas 202 

Mississippi  200 

Alabama 149 


Georgia 154 

South  Carolina 172 

North  Carolina i 9 1 

Arkansas 216 


With  Northern  immigrants,  and  with  their  predilections  in  favor  of 
stock  raising,  as  a source  of  income,  the  hay  yield  is  a pertinent  and 
an  important  question.  To  meet  this  wish  we  can  only  quote  from 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  18S8: 

Tons  per  acre.  Tons  per  acre. 


Arkansas  1.3 

Maine  1 .1 

New  Hampshire 1.1 

Vermont - 1.2 

Massachusetts 1.0 

Georgia  1.2 


Texas 1.3 

Kentucky 1 15 

Michigan 1.2 

Minnesota 1.2 

Kansas 1 .1 

Nebraska 1.2 


Space  does  not  admit  a contrast  with  all  the  States,  yet  in  the  above 
summary  are  the  main  features.  Bear  in  mind  that  the  feeding  period 
for  stock  is  very  brief  in  Arkansas,  when  we  consider  the  mildness 
and  length  of  winter,  and  one-half  a ton  is  equal,  in  winter  sustaining 
power,  to  twice  the  amount  to  the  northward,  and  the  percentage  is 


immense  in  proportion. 

With  one  more  illustration  of  the  fertility  of  our  soil,  taken  from 
the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  Report,  1888,  page 


421,  we  close  acre  comparisons: 


IRISH  potatoes. — Bushels  per  acre. 


Vermont 60 

Pennsylvania 55 

Virginia 53 

Georgia 52 

Texas  54 

Ohio 30 


Michigan  30 

Indiana  33 

Iowa  55 

Kansas 59 

Arkansas  60 


Usually  150  bushels  per  acre*  this  being  an  un- 
favorable showing. 


To  the  immigrant  yield  alone  should  not  be  considered  in  the  selec- 
tion of  a locality.  Market  price  must  be  kept  prominently  in  view. 
The  cash  value  per  acre  of  products  must  constitute  the  dividend 
declared  on  the  farmer’s  toil,  and  from  this  source  alone  must  his 


comfort  spring. 
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From  this  true  standpoint  Arkansas  looms  up  a mighty  giant  against 
the  agricultural  sky.  Let  the  census  of  1880  recount  her  triumph, 
especially  when  cheapness  of  land  is  considered. 

The  following  is  the  average  cash  value  per  acre  on  all  crops  taken 
together : 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont  

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland  

Virginia  

North  Carolina  ... 
South  Carolina  ... 

Georgia  

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana  

Arkansas  


$13  51 

13  56 

1 1 60 

. 16  82 

14  15 
. 18  05 
. 17  68 

15  80 
. 17  82 

10  91 
10  79 
. 10  09 


13  49 

14  76 
22  40 

20  40 


Tennessee $12  39 

West  Virginia 12  74 

Kentucky  13  58 

Ohio 15  58 

Michigan 18  96 

Indiana  14  66 

Illinois 12  47 

Wisconsin 13  80 

Minnesota 10  29 

Iowa  8 88 

Missouri 10  78 

Kansas  9 11 

Nebraska  8 60 

California  17  18 

Oregon 17  11 

Texas  14  69 

Nevada,  Colorado  and  the  Ter- 
ritories  16  13 


It  is  these  facts  that  inspire  the  farmers  of  Arkansas  with  confidence, 
and  our  fertile  soil  stretches  forth  both  hands,  beckoning  the  indus- 
tries to  share  both  health  and  wealth. 


This  wondrous  yield  accounts,  to  a limited  degree,  why  so  little 
attention  has  been  paid  to  manufacturing.  We  are  pre-eminently  an 
agricultural  people.  Eighty-three  per  cent  of  our  population  is  rural. 
Mississippi  comes  next  with  82  per  cent,  while  the  average  for  the 
United  States  is  44  per  cent.  The  richness  of  our  soil  and  the  ease 
with  which  a living  is  made  accounts  for  this  large  proportion.  A 
groundless  assertion  has  been  often  made  against  our  State  to  this 
effect:  “Your  landlords  rent  their  land  and  live  at  ease.”  Now  what 
are  the  facts  as  evidenced  by  “Agricultural  Statistics  of  1889,  U.  S ?” 
Arkansas  has  94,433  farms,  69.1  of  which  are  cultivated  by  the  own- 
ers ; 10.5  cultivated  by  tenants  for  money  rental ; 20.4  cultivated  by 
tenants  on  shares.  In  the  United  States  the  average  cultivated  by 
owners  is  74.5.  The  tenants  who  pay  a money  rent  are  8 per  cent  of 
this  class  in  the  United  States.  This  is  a larger  percentage  of  land 
cultivated  by  owners  than  any  other  Southern  State,  and  the  si  ight 
disparity  between  this  and  the  Northwestern  States  arises  from  the 
special  character  of  the  laborers  obtainable.  Even  under  these  pecu- 
liar surroundings  only  14.4  per  cent  less  of  owners  cultivate  the  soil 
of  Arkansas  in  comparison  with  that  of  New  York.  Mother  Earth  is 
“powerful”  kind  to  her  children  in  Arkansas. 

In  this  report  I am  anxious  to  avoid  any  overdrawn  statement  of 
figures  that  can  be  successfully  disputed.  This  showing,  large  as  it  is, 
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of  the  value  of  the  products  per  acre  in  Arkansas,  does  not  fully  ex- 
hibit the  full  percentage  of  profit.  Interest  on  the  value  of  land  is 
always  a legitimate  charge  as  well  as  the  cost  of  fertilizers  used,  when 
profit  is  computed.  The  average  value  of  land  in  the  United  States 
is  $19.02.  In  individual  States  the  following  is  the  value  per  acre: 


Arkansas $ 6 16 

Connecticut  49  34 

Illinois  31  87 

Indiana 31  1 1 

Iowa  22  92 


Missouri 

98 

Minnesota 

14 

45 

New  Jersey 

65 

l6 

Ohio  

45 

97 

Wisconsin  

23 

30 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  exceed  in  the  value  of  products  per  acre,  on 
our  cheap  land,  without  fertilizers,  the  amount  grown  on  the  high-priced 
land,  aided  by  the  liberal  use  of  commercial  fertilizers,  it  does  not  take 


longf  to  see  where  is  the  true  field  for  the  farmer  of  limited  means. 

There  is  a point  on  which  Arkansas  has  been  seriously  maligned, 
and  this  is  the  amount  of  unproductive  farm  area.  Our  State  has 
been  represented  as  containing  a large  area  of  non-arable  soil,  in  the 
shape  of  swamps  and  mountains.  As  to  the  facts,  let  the  following 
table  taken  from  “Agricultural  Statistics,  1889,  U.  S.”  testify: 


Arkansas  1.8 

Indiana 2.4 

Iowa 6-0 

Kansas 18.5 

Kentucky 2.0 

Michigan . 8.0 

United  States 3.3 


Missouri 2.3 

Nebraska 8.4 

New  York 2.9 

Ohio 1 .8 

Texas 4.7 

Wisconsin 4.1 


HISTORY. 

The  first  white  person  to  traverse  the  country  of  which  the  State 
now  consists  was  Hernando  DeSoto,  who  in  1541  crossed  the  Missis- 
sippi a little  below  Helena.  After  marching  as  far  as  the  Ozark 
Mountains  he  turned  south  and  passed  the  winter  at  Hot  Springs. 
(Hempstead’s  Arkansas.)  Marquette  and  Joliet  visited  it  in  1673, 
13 1 years  later,  when  the  first  account  and  map  was  published. 

These  were  followed  by  Hennepin  and  LaSalle,  the  latter  of  whom 
took  possession  and  claimed  the  country  for  France. 

The  first  white  settlement  was  made  at  the  present  town  of  Arkan- 
sas Post  in  1686,  at  which  date  DeTontileft  six  of  his  followers  there. 
Arkansas  formed  part  of  the  Louisiana  Territory,  and,  prior  to  its 
being  ceded  to  the  United  States  in  1803,  its  breezes  fanned  the  flags 
of  France  and  Spain. 

Arkansas  became  a Territory  in  March,  1819,  a State  on  June  15th, 
1836.  Its  boundaries  are : Missouri  on  the  north,  Louisiana  on  the 
south,  the  Mississippi  river  on  the  east,  and  the  Indian  Territory  on 
the  west.  It  has  an  area  of  52,198  square  miles;  the  official  cen- 
sus reports  show  the  following  population:  In  1820,  14,255;  1830, 
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30,38s;  1840,97,554;  1850,209,897;  1S60,  435,450;  1870,481,451; 
1880,  802,525  i 1S90,  i,  220,000  (a  low  estimate). 

A moment’s  reflection  on  the  population  given  in  above  list  for  the 
year  i860  and  compared  with  the  slight  percentage  of  gain  in  1S70 
tells  a tale  of  havoc  wrought  by  the  civil  war,  as  might  naturally  be 
expected,  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  167  engagements  were  fought 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  State. 

The  dove  of  peace  waved  her  wings  over  fenceless  fields  and  stock- 
less pastures.  The  absolute  annihilation  of  capital  is  evidenced  by 
comparison  between  the  assessments  prior  and  after. 

Assessment  in  i860 $120,475,236 

Assessment  in  1866 38,723449 


Decrease  in  five  years $81,751,787 

Our  people  did  not  take  any  Phoenix  business  in  theirs  but  bravely 
determined  to  be  the  architects  of  their  own  fortunes.  To  the  music 


of  falling  trees  and  the  melody  of  the  hand  loom,  the  plough  handle 
has  been  the  magician’s  wand  that  has  seated  prosperity  beside  every 
thrifty  hearthstone. 

The  assessment  for  taxable  purposes,  being  based  on  about  one-third 
actual  value  for  the  year  1S89,  as  shown  per  Auditor’s  report,  will 
amount  to  over  $170,000,000.  This  gigantic  increase  in  wealth,  has 
been  mainly  wooed  from  a generous  soil.  The  sheen  of  the  plough- 
share has  been  the  silver  lining  of  our  shield,  and  the  pruning  knife  has 
caused  more  golden  fruit  than  grew  in  the  gardens  of  the  Hesperides. 

Nor  has  this  immense  aggregate  of  value  been  attained  by  discount- 
ing our  future  by  mortgaging.  The  appended  figures,  showing  the 
amount  of  mortgages  recorded  in  the  States  named,  is  not  cheerful 
reading,  especially  when  the  farmer  keeps  himself  warm  by  burning 
corn  that  it  will  not  pay  him  to  ship. 


Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Wisconsin  . 
Michigan  ... 


$701,000,000 

398.000. 000 
. 620.000.000 

250.000. 000 

350.000. 000 


Minnesota 

Iowa 

Nebraska . 

Kansas 

Missouri  ... 


$175,000,000 

351.000. 000 

140.000. 000 

200.000. 000 

237.000. 000 


This  sombre  showing  is  pleasingly  contrasted  by  the  happy  condition 
of  affairs  existing  in  Arkansas  shown  on  page  9,  “Internal  Commerce 
of  the  United  States,”  1SS9. 


Crop  and  Farm  Mortgages,  1870 $16,000,000 

Crop  and  Farm  Mortgages,  1880 15,000,000 

Crop  and  Farm  Mortgages,  1888 11,000,000 


This  debt  “is  light  as  trifles  are”  when  we  remember  that  in  1S8S 
the  value  of  cotton  and  corn  crop  was  $46,179,261.  Thus  less  than 
one-fourth  of  any  annual  crop  of  two  articles  will  pay  all  recorded 
indebtedness. 
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I think  no  other  State  in  the  Union  can  justly  say  as  much.  This 
favorable  showing  has  been  attained  where  there  is  a vast  preponder- 
ance of  the  agricultural  over  other  forms  of  productive  industry. 
These  figures  show  very  impressively  the  independence  of  the  farmers 
of  Arkansas.  The  financial  outlook  is  somewhat  discouragingf  to 
farmers  elsewhere.  On  the  high-priced  lands  of  the  North  and  East, 
in  the  general  depression  in  the  value  of  agricultural  productions, 
especially  with  a heavy  mortgage  indebtedness,  there  is  but  little  glow 
of  the  warm  and  bright  sunshine  of  prosperity  to  the  toiling  agricul- 
turist. To  such  burdened  ones  we  say  come  to  Arkansas,  and  if  you 
economically  mix  your  tillage,  like  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  did  his  paint, 
with  brains , a competence  is  soon  yours.  Another  element  of  success 
to  the  farmer  in  Arkansas  is  the  fact  that  there  are  not  ten  days  in  the 
year  when  the  plough  cannot  run,  and  that  the  seasons  for  cultivating 
and  harvesting  crops  are  long  and  therefore  allow  of  full  maturity 
being  reached. 

FRUIT  GROWING. 

It  is  too  late  in  the  day  for  any  to  dispute  the  proud  pre-eminence 
of  Arkansas  as  a fruit  country.  She  wears  at  her  girdle  every  Pomo- 
logical  scalp  in  sight,  to-wit : First  prize  for  best  apple  in  competition 
with  23,ooo  plates.  First  prize  at  World’s  Fair,  New  Orleans, 
1SS5,  for  best  collection.  “Wilder  medal”  for  best  seedling  apple, 
and  last,  but  not  least,  the  first  prize  at  Riverside,  California.  The 
horticultural  world  is  at  our  feet  and  we  are  gently  sighing  for 
some  one  to  tread  on  Pomona’s  skirt.  The  following  list  usually 
appears  at  our  exhibitions,  supplemented  by  88  seedling  varieties : 
Early  Harvest,  Maiden  Blush,  Red  Astrachan,  Summer  Queen,  Alex- 
ander, Teftofsky,  Early  Joe,  Early  Strawberry,  Early  Red  Margaret, 
Transcendent,  Horse,  Yellow  May,  Missouri  Pippin,  Yellow  Trans- 
parent, Lady  Finger,  Rambo,  Red  June,  Sweet  Bough,  Fall  Queen, 
Oxhart,  Wagner,  Mammoth,  Pippin,  Michael  Henry,  Shannon,  Wine 
Sap,  Northern  Spy,  Ben  Davis,  Hubbardson,  Newton  Pippin  (green) 
Newton  Pipjnin  (yellow),  McAfee,  Pryor’s  Red,  Jeniten  Red  Winter, 
Sweet,  Shockley,  Ingram,  Rhode  Island,  Greening,  Rome  Beauty, 
Baskin’s  Red,  Esopus  Spitzenger,  Royal  Red,  Willow  Twig,  Ameri- 
can Golden  Russett,  Roxbury  Russett,  English  Russett,  Arkansas 
Beauty,  Gilpin  Lawror,  White  Pippin,  Nickajack,  Smith  Cider,  Ro- 
man Stem,  Autumn  Strawberry,  Grimes’  Golden,  Hall’s  Seedling, 
Huntsman  Favorite,  Arkansas  Black,  Baldwin,  Worthen,  Kentucky 
Streak,  Vandevere,  Shocklow,  Hatcher,  White  Winter,  Pearmain, 
Yellow  Belle  Flower,  Gloria  Mundi,  Capp’s  Mammoth  P ound  Pippin, 
Twenty  Ounce,  Fall  Pippin,  Schale’s  Seedling,  Gill’s  Beauty,  Crof- 
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felt’s  Red,  Western  Beauty,  St.  Lawrence,  Lady  Sweet,  Tallman  Sweet, 
Large  Red  Crab,  Transcendent  Crab,  Virginia  Greening,  PennockBun- 
combe,  Fallawater,  Golden  Pippin,  Buff,  Fisher,  Red  Winter,  Taun- 
ton, Seek-no-further,  Renish,  May,  Western  Beauty,  Coffelt’s  Red 
Star,  Mammoth  Sweet,  Golden  Winter,  Tune,  Brightwater,  Stephen- 
son, Golden,  Elkhorn,  Bently,  Peck’s  Pleasant,  Wilson  Pippin,  Rus- 
sell’s Red  Streak,  Paschall,  Buckingham,  Philadelphia,  Graft,  McLel- 
lan,  Black  Detroit,  Wade’s  Swaar,  McCaleb  Tullahee,  Pennsylvania 
Cider,  Cold’s  Redsteak,  Crawford  Pippin,  King  Tomkins  County,  Por- 
ter, Maiden’s  Blush,  Reed’s  Sweet,  Clark’s  Red,  Cole’s  Pearmain, 
Blue  Pearmain,  Kendrick’s  Golden,  Green  Stripe,  Nugent’s  Pippin, 
Jonathan,  Sweet  Rambo,  Clark’s  Stripe,  Domine,  Newton  Spitzen- 
berg,  Lady  Sweet,  Jersey  Red,  Fisher  Seedling  and  Babcock. 

Pears. — Outside  of  Washington  Territory  we  concede  no  superior- 
ity, and  here  only  in  a few  varieties,  most  successful  are  Bartlett, 
Tyson,  Beurre  d’ Anjou,  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  Onandago,  Duchesse 
d’Angouleme,  Osband’s  Summer,  Lawrence,  Benne  Clairgau,  Jeffer- 
son, LeConte,  Flemish  Beauty,  Clapp’s  Favorite,  Howell,  Buffam, 
Bloodgood,  Doyenne  d’Ete,  Beurre,  Easter,  Sekel,  d’Aremberg, 
Early  Harvest,  Keiffer. 

Peaches.—  In  the  mountain  protected  sections  there  has  not  been  an 
absolute  failure  in  thirty-five  years.  The  favorite  varieties  are  Arkan- 
sas Traveler,  Wilder,  Piquet’s  Late,  Emelia,  Elberta,  Stump  the 
World,  Early  Tillotson,  Gary’s  Held  On,  Early  Rivers,  Salway, 
Porter,  Mixon  Cling,  Beer’s  Smock,  Briggs’  May,  F.  St.  John,  Thur- 
ber,  Nix’s  Late,  Alexander,  Columbia,  Wheatland,  Ringold,  Chinese 
Cling,  Harris’  Early,  Amsden,  Mixon  Free,  Blood  Cling,  Lady 
Ingold,  Gen.  Lee,  Susquehanna,  Crawford’s  Early,  Crawford’s  Late, 
Lemon  Cling,  Health  Cling,  Shumaker. 

Grapes. — Arkansas  is  the  home  of  the  grape,  and  where  tame  vari- 
eties are  planted  the  wild  ones  must  be  grubbed  up.  All  the  newer 
varieties  are  cultivated  with  more  or  less  success.  The  favorite  vari- 
eties are  Ives  Seedling,  Champion,  Lenoir,  Concord,  Martha,  Herbe- 
mont,  Black  July,  Elvira,  Delaware,  Louisiana,  Cunningham, 
Hermann,  Norton’s  Virginia,  Cynthiana,  Lady,  Neosho,  Prentiss. 

A bottle  of  Arkansas  red  wine  took  the  prize  at  Vienna  in  compe- 
tition with  the  most  prominent  vintages  of  Europe. 

Ives  Seedling,  Norton’s  Virginia,  Champion,  Cynthiana,  and  Dela- 
ware have  never  known  disease  in  our  State. 

Wine  producing  is  assuming  large  proportions  in  this  State,  and  the 
appended  estimate  is  by  A.  H.  Little,  Vice-President  State  Horticul- 
tural Society,  of  Nashville,  Ark. 
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The  following  table  is  a fair  estimate  on  ten  acres  for  four  years, 
at  which  time  a vineyard  has  just  reached  its  stage  of  usefulness. 
Good  vineyard  and  orchard  lands  can  be  bought  for  $5  per  acre. 
Some  of  the  Nashville  wines  bring  per  gallon,  and  a considerable 
quantity  $2.50  per  gallon. 


10  acres  of  land  within  a half  mile  of  incorporated  town  at  $15  per  acre $ 150  00 

Preparing  land  to  receive  vines  25  00 

6,Soo  Concord  and  Ives  plants  at  $15  per  l,ooo,  8x8  ft 102  00 

Setting  plants  out  in  vineyard 25  00 

3,400  posts  at  one-half  cent  each,  $17;  setting  same  in  vineyard,  $25 42  00 

1,000  pounds  No.  12  galvanized  trellis  wire  at  4^  cents 45  00 

Erecting  trellis  wire  and  cost  of  staples 10  00 

Cultivation  four  years 500  00 


Total  expense $ 899  00 

RETURNS. 

Potatoes,  cotton  and  peas  raised  on  land  first  two  years $ 300  00 

2,000  gallons  wine  third  year  at  $1.50  per  gallon  3, 000  00 

3,250  gallons  wine  fourth  year  at  $1.35  per  gallon  4,387  00 

Total  returns $7,687  50 

Net  proceeds  end  of  fourth  year $6,788  50 


As  Mr.  Little  for  many  years  has  been  devoted  to  wine  production 
few  of  his  colleagues  will  call  his  figures  in  question.  The  native 
wine  industry  is  fostered  by  a most  liberal  law. 

No  living  man  can  account  for  the  production  of  choice  seedling 
apples  in  Arkansas.  An  orchardist  in  the  North  might  plant  a bushel 
of  apple  seeds  and  the  chances  are  against  his  producing  one  valuable 
variety.  While  here,  if  he  planted  a quart,  a score  or  more  valuable 
seedling  apples  would  be  the  result.  We  state  an  established  fact  and 
let  the  wise  ones  do  the  explaining. 

This  is  the  conclusion  of  Prof.  II.  E.  Van  Deman,  given  to  the 
writer  after  inspecting  twenty-six  seedlings,  originating  from  one-half 
bushel  each  of  Limber  Twig  and  Ben  Davis.  As  this  gentleman  is  at 
the  head  of  the  Pomological  Department  at  Washington,  no  higher 
authority  can  be  quoted. 

JAPANESE  FRUITS. 

Persimmons. — The  fruit  introduced  into  our  State  from  Japan  has, 
thus  far,  given  the  greatest  satisfaction.  Our  climate  and  soil  seem 
peculiarly  adapted  to  such  varieties  as  have  been  tested,  and  we  are 
strongly  of  the  opinion  that  they  will  prove  the  most  desirable  for  mar- 
ket growers  of  any  fruit  we  now  produce.  They  stand  transportation, 
are  good  keepers  and  command  high  prices ; besides,  they  will  meet 
with  little  or  no  competition  in  the  Northern  market,  as  they  can  only 
be  grown  with  safety  and  profit  south  of  latitude  38.  The  Japanese 
persimmon  has  been  grown  for  the  past  five  years,  in  different  parts 
of  our  State,  with  good  success,  and  many  of  our  fruit  growers 


are  testing  the  different  varieties  of  Japanese  plums,  and,  thus  far, 
with  satisfactoi'y  results.  The  injunction  of  commercial  orchardists 
is  to  “plant  more  of  them.” 

Our  space  is  too  restricted  to  criticise  varieties  and  their  adapta- 
bility to  certain  soils.  We  content  ourselves  with  varieties  listed.  In 
readme  this  list  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  extreme  Southern 
States,  combined  with  the  great  prairie  region  both  to  the  West  and 
Northwest,  open  a practically  unlimited  market.  Those  who  have 
orchards  in  bearing  now  are  reaping  a glorious  harvest.  All  kinds  of 
small  fruits,  with  the  exception  of  currants,  yield  abundantly  in  this 
State,  and  every  planter  near  a line  of  railroad  is  prospering  in  their 
production.  The  experimental  stage  is  past,  and  in  almost  every 
neighborhood  varieties  have  been  sufficiently  tested  to  serve  as  a reli- 
able guide  for  the  orchardist. 

The  oldest  apostle  of  the  gospel  of  fruit  trees  and  flowers  in  this 
State  is  Col.  E.  F.  Babcock,  a man  honored  by  every  Horticultural 
and  Pomological  Society  in  the  Union.  He  thus  epitomizes: 

“By  the  census  tables  of  1880  we  find  that  our  orchard  products 
amounted  to  $867,426.  (And  from  careful  investigation  I am  satis- 
fied our  farmers  only  reported  fruit  sold.)  Ten  years  before  it 
amounted  to  comparatively  nothing.  We  find  by  the  same  reports 
that  we  were  $500,000  ahead  of  Alabama;  $80,000  of  Georgia;  of 
Louisiana,  $578,822  ; of  Mississippi,  $489,822  ; of  Florida,  $100,000, 
notwithstanding  her  immense  orange  groves ; of  South  Carolina, 
$788,482  ; of  Delaware,  over  $20,000;  of  Kansas,  the  State  that  took 
first  premium  at  the  Centennial,  $509,566 ; and  New  Jersey  over 
$7,000.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  if  we  were  not  in  the  front 
rank  we  certainly  were  not  in  the  rear  one.” 

This  was  in  our  horticultural  infancy  and  the  acreage  has  quad- 
rupled since  and  the  census  of  1890  will  give  a strong  emphasis  to  our 
position  as  the  “apple  orchard  of  the  world.”  Our  soil  is  eminently 
responsive  to  the  demands  of  excellent  fruit.  Our  porous,  rolling 
land  abounding  in  limestone  and  iron  gives  the  size  and  our  continued 
sunlight  a brilliancy  of  coloring  not  known  elsewhere. 

This  eminent  pomologist  summarizes  thus:  “Nowhere  else  is 
there  greater  exemption  from  disease  or  a more  profitable  market. 
Nature  has  done  much  for  our  State,  but  there  is  a great  dearth  of 
trained  horticultural  knowledge,  and  I only  regret  that  it  is  not  keep- 
ing pace  with  the  rapid  increase  of  orchard  area.” 

The  plum  does  excellently  well  and  is  a most  profitable  crop,  but 
the  currant  and  gooseberry  fail  save  in  rare  localities.  The  cherry 
does  fairly  on  dry  locations. 
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Small  fruits  find  here  every  climatic  condition  essential  to  the 
highest  development,  and  the  culture  and  shipment  of  them  is  a great 
source  of  income  to  many.  The  acreage  is  constantly  increasing,  and 
with  increased  facilities  for  transportation,  the  returns  are  becoming 
more  remunerative.  Strawberries  and  raspberries  are  the  most  exten- 
sively planted.  Of  the  first,  Crescent  Seedling,  Wilson’s  Albany, 
Sharpless,  Kirkwood,  Downing  and  Mitchell’s  Early  are  favorites, 
and  everywhere  produce  most  abundantly.  Of  the  latter,  Cuthbert 
and  Tyler  do  best.  The  woods  and  bare  spots  are  covered  with 
blackberries  and  whortleberries,  ripening  very  early.  Berries  find 
an  unlimited  market  to  the  northward,  and,  strange  as  it  may  sound, 
the  most  profitable  market  for  later  varieties  is  to  the  south  where  the 
crop  has  been  exhausted. 

Special  trains  are  run  during  the  fruit  season  on  some  of  the  rail- 
roads to  accommodate  the  demands  of  the  shippers.  Every  encour- 
agement is  being  given  this  remunerative  industry.  The  supjrly,  at 
the  season  that  Arkansas  gets  the  fruit  to  market,  is  far  short  of  the 
growing  demands. 
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The  berry  industry,  combined  with  vegetables,  is  a field  for  invest- 
ment with  large  and  assured  returns. 

The  mountain  ranges  on  our  north  and  west  boundaries  break  the 
force  of  the  cold  winds,  so  that  the  sheltered  valleys  in  the  interior  of 
the  State  are  able  to  produce  early  in  the  season.  Sweet  and  Irish 
potatoes,  tomatoes,  peas,  beans,  onions,  lettuce,  radishes,  cucumbers 
and  melons,  are  all  shipped  in  constantly  increasing  volume.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  state  that  the  family  supply  is  easily  obtained.  Two 
crops  of  the  same  varieties  can  readily  be  grown  on  the  same  land. 
Without  artificial  heat  vegetables  ripen  from  three  to  four  weeks  earlier 
than  in  the  latitude  of  Kansas.  The  railroads  are  fostering  this  indus- 
try by  running  special  trains  at  low  freights.  The  same  care  and  skill 
which  insures  success  in  market  gardening  in  colder  latitudes  will  give 
much  greater  results  in  Arkansas.  There  is  also  a better  market  for 
the  shipper.  Most  of  the  important  fruit  localities  have  canning  and 
evaporating  establishments.  Their  product  is  esteemed  as  unexcelled 
in  flavor.  They  afford  a ready  market  for  fruit  and  vegetables,  and 
give  employment  to  a large  number  of  hands,  especially  women  and 
children. 

Of  the  flavor  and  keeping  qualities  of  our  fruits  it  is  idle  now  to 
speak.  They  have  spoken  too  long  and  too  well  for  themselves  to 
need  anything  more.  A sure  and  profitable  market  awaits  all  raised. 
Go  into  any  of  our  thriving  villages  where  fruit  growth  is  a prominent 
feature,  and  the  homes  indicate  a high  degree  of  thrift  and  comfort. 


Nestled  amid  yards  and  gardens,  planted  with  orchards  of  fruit  trees 
and  vineyards,  they  give  abundant  proof  of  ease,  plenty  and,  in  many 
instances,  of  no  small  degree  of  luxury.  Work  in  the  orchard  is  the 
pleasantest  work  on  the  farm.  It  pleases  the  sight,  the  taste,  the 
smell,  and  offers  in  anticipation  a well-filled  purse. 

STOCK  RAISING. 


Arkansas  holds  out  to  the  stock-breeder  unrivalled  advantages. 
Nutrition  on  the  range  in  summer  is  furnished  by  numerous  varieties 
of  native  grasses.  In  winter,  in  some  regions,  the  cane  along  the 
streams  will  keep  the  stock  thriving.  Springs  gush  out  in  the  rolling 
sections  and  afford  healthful  water.  Bear  these  facts  in  mind  ; our 
winters  are  mild  and  short,  so  that  less  grain  feed  is  necessary  ; that 
this  .State  is  the  best  watered  west  of  the  Mississippi  river;  that  the 
unenclosed  portion  of  the  State  is  large,  affording  abundant  range. 
That  the  State  under  such  favorable  conditions  is  rapidly  developing 
a large  live  stock  interest  appears  from  table  compiled  from  “Internal 
Commission,  United  States,  1SS9”  : 


Horses 

Mules 

Oxen  and  other  cattle. 

Milch  cows 

Sheep 

Hogs 


No.  Value. 

187,153  $10,790,713 

128,580  9,362.065 

501 ,89 1 4,566,307 

322,668  4,581,886 

224-570  334,295 

i,569027  4,098,561 


Increasing  interest  is  being  shown  and  more  attention  paid  to 
improving  breed.  Importations  are  increasing,  and  drafts  from  the 
choicest  herds,  studs  and  flocks  rapidly  raising  the  standard  in  our 
State. 

Not  only  is  the  cost  of  bringing  an  animal  to  maturity  slight,  but 
the  loss  by  disease  is  very  little.  Stock,  as  a rule,  receives  very  indif- 
ferent care  and  is  generally  unhoused.  The  following  figures  (oxen 
and  milch  cows)  from  United  States  Agricultural  Report,  1888,  give 
a comparison  with  other  States  : 


Per  cent  of  loss. 


Colorado 3.0 

Texas 3.5 

New  York 2.0 

Indiana  2.0 


Per  cent  of  loss. 


Minnesota 2.0 

Louisiana 3.4 

New  Mexico 4.2 

Arkansas 2.6 


Give  our  cattle  proper  food  and  shelter  and  for  healthfulness  we 
would  head  the  list.  Compare  the  close  figures  with  the  three  North- 
ern States  where  these  conditions  are  complied  with  in  the  highest 
degree  and  the  exhibit  is  a wonderful  one.  Examine  these  reports  for 
any  series  of  years  and  the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  our  contention 
is  a true  one. 


STOCK  FATTENING  AND  DAIRY. 


There  is  an  unbounded  field  for  the  development  of  these  indus- 
tries. Cotton  seed  meal  and  hulls  are  destined  to  exert  a controlling 
influence.  The  capital  involved  in  this  production  is  gigantic  in  pro- 
portions. In  the  Southern  States  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in 
the  business,  including  the  new  capital  of  the  American  Cotton  Seed 
Oil  Company,  is  $42,685,000,  and  the  value  of  the  products,  $18,556,- 
346.  Amount  of  seed  crushed  in  18S9,  769,100  tons,  and  increasing 
at  the  rate  of  about  10  per  cent  a year.  The  amount  paid  the  farmers 
last  year  for  the  seed  was  $6,oSo,Soo,  bringing  the  value  of  the  cottou 
crop  to  the  farmers  up  to  $331,217,770.  Arkansas  has  thirteen  of 
the  largest  cotton  seed  mills  in  the  South. 

The  feeding  value  has  been  fixed  by  Northern  men,  such  as  Cheever 
and  others,  scientists,  whose  conclusions  none  will  dispute.  Taking 
hay  as  a basis,  and  at  a valuation  of  $12  per  ton,  the  relative  feeding 
values  per  ton  of  other  food  are : 

Corn  $22  30  Barley $20  80 

Bran  20  80  Linseed  meal,  new  process 30  80 

Gluten  meal 32  60  Cotton  seed  meal 45  00 

Oats 19  00 

With  a less  percentage  of  food  consumed  for  heat-sustaining  power 
and  cotton  seed  hulls  (equal  to  fair  hay)  at  $2  per  ton  and  meal  at 
$16  per  ton,  the  bonanza  in  store  for  intelligent  fattening  and  carry- 
ing- can  be  imagined. 

Arkansas  is  a grand  grass  country.  Permanent  pastures  until  re- 
cently have  not  received  much  attention,  but  blooded  stock  has  evoked 
interest  on  this  point.  With  proper  attention  to  seed-bed  and  moisture, 
conditions  that  insure  a good  stand  elsewhere,  success  is  sure.  Clover, 
timothy,  alfalfa,  Bermuda  and  Johnson  grass  do  superbly,  and  Japan 
clover  is  taking  possession  of  every  sunny  spot  in  woodland,  and  a 
ton  per  acre  of  nutritious  crab  grass  can  be  cut  from  any  fallow  field. 
Arkansas  offers  one  of  the  finest  fields  in  the  world  to  the  stockman. 
He  will,  however,  miss  the  necessity  of  working  six  months  in  a year 
to  provide  food  for  his  stock  the  other  six.  Those  who  have 
established  feeding  yards  are  making  money.  Our  hillsides  are  the 
natural  habitat  for  sheep,  and  this  industry  opens  vast  possibilities. 
Dairying  is  very  profitable  and  not  one-twentieth  of  the  number  nec- 
essary to  supply  home  demand  engaged  in  it.  A good,  steady,  all- 
year-round  market,  as  may  be  surmised  when  it  is  recalled  that  the 
value  of  lumber  and  cotton  is  annually  over  $47,000,000.  The  pro- 
ducers of  this  vast  sum  are  consumers  and  not  producers  of  dairji 
products.  Hundreds  of  tons  of  butter  and  cheese  are  imported. 


Arkansas  has  iS, 000,000  acres  of  forest  area  containing  more  than 
sixty  kinds  of  wood,  largely  used  in  building  and  the  domestic  arts, 
the  most  noticeable  of  which  are  pine,  oak,  cypress,  ash,  hickory, 
walnut,  cherry,  pecan,  gum,  cottonwood  and  cedar.  The  future  of 
the  lumber  business  is  assured,  not  less  by  the  merits  of  it  than  by  the 
decline  in  the  Eastern  timber  supply.  The  pine  lands  of  the  Northern 
States  are  not  yet  exhausted,  but  a point  has  been  reached  where  the 
end  is  seen.  This  explains  why  so  many  Michigan  lumbermen  are 
moving  here.  Out  of  the  measureable  short  leaf  yellow  pine  standing 
on  the  205,300,000  acres  in  the  entire  South,  amounting  to  95,808,- 
000,000  feet,  Arkansas  has  41,315,000,000  feet.  She  heads  the 
South,  her  saw  mills  having  a daily  capacity  of  5,458,000  feet.  The 
value  of  pine  product  for  1889  was  $15,168,000,  and  near  five  mil- 
lions in  excess  of  any  other  Southern  State.  These  mills  offer  not 
only  a field  for  those  seeking  employment,  but  also  a remunerative 
home  market  for  the  gardener  and  farmer,  as  well  as  opening  up  a 
source  of  income  to  the  settler  clearing,  in  affording  a market  for 
timber  on  his  homestead  or  exchange  for  building  material. 

The  immigrant  from  the  North  acquainted  with  the  light,  sandy 
soil  on  which  he  is  accustomed  to  see  pine  growth,  will  be  surprised 
to  see  here  fertile,  strong  soil  and  a heavy  hardwood  growth  blended 
with  the  pine.  Our  oak,  ash,  hickory  and  locust  are  tough  and  elas- 
tic, and  for  weight,  tenacity  and  strength  equal  to  any  in  the  world. 
The  crying  want  of  the  State  is  manufactories  to  put  our  hardwood 
into  merchantable  shape.  The  fuel  supply  is  easily  and  cheaply 
secured.  Fencing  material  is  abundant.  Large  quantities  of  squared 
oak  timber  is  shipped  to  England,  France  and  Germany,  and  railroad 
tie-making  is  a large  industry.  The  shipments  of  hickory  and  gum 
are  increasing  in  volume.  This  activity  involves  the  employment  of 
labor  at  good  wages.  For  permanent  investment  there  is  no  better 
opening  than  our  timber  lands. 

A subject  of  wise  concern  is  the  healthfulness  of  a locality  selected 
as  a permanent  home.  Little  Rock,  the  capital  city,  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Arkansas  river,  is  the  most  healthful  city  in  the  Union. 
This  is  a broad  contention  that  we  do  not  ask  to  be  accepted  on 
assertion,  but  appeal  to  the  record.  From  the  Surgeon-General’s 
report,  made  July  25,  1887,  showing  the  death  rate  per  1,000  per 
annum,  in  the  largest  city  in  each  State  at  which  troops  were  sta- 
tioned, is  given  as  follows:  Boston,  18;  New7  Haven,  22;  Newark, 
26;  New  York,  29;  Philadelphia,  20;  Norfolk,  48;  Wilmington, 
45;  Charleston,  44;  Atlanta,  31;  Jacksonville,  17;  Mobile,  42; 
Natchez,  30;  New  Orleans,  25;  Little  Rock,  n. 
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Again  to  prove  the  general  healthfulness,  we  cite  the  following 
taken  from  Census  Report,  1SS0,  giving  the  average  death  rate  per 
each  1,000  of  population. 


Arkansas 15.55  Missouri  16.58 

Indiana  15-77  New  York 17.30 

Virginia 16.32  Massachusetts 19.16 

This  table  includes  both  white  and  colored,  and  the  death  rate 
among  the  colored  population  in  the  South  is  17.25.  This  puts  Arkan- 
sas at  a disadvantage,  when,  with  her  210,000  of  colored  population, 
her  death  rate  is  compared. 

Rheumatism,  catarrh,  and  pulmonary  troubles  are  benefitted  by 
residence  here.  Yellow  fever,  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria,  never 
assumed  an  epidemic  form  in  the  State,  and  even  in  isolated  cases,  was 
brought  in  from  abroad. 

Not  only  is  our  death  rate  low,  but  our  birth  rate  higher  than  in 
any  other  State  in  the  Union,  as  evidenced  by  Dr.  Billing’s  report  on 
“Mortality  and  Vital  Statistics,’’  showing  the  number  of  children 
born  annually  to  each  1,000  of  the  aggregate  population. 

A comparison  of  these  figures  with  some  of  the  Northern  States 
will  be  interesting. 


Birth  rate  per  1,000. 


Birth  rate  per  1,000. 


Arkansas  42.7 

New  Hampshire 19. 1 

Maine 20.9 

Colorado  21 .7 

Vermont 22.1 

Nevada 22.2 


Connecticut  22.5 

Montana 22.6 

California 23.7 

Massachusetts  24.0 

Rhode  Island 24.6 

New  York 25.7 


Even  with  a Chinese  wall  around  our  State,  the  center  of  popu- 
lation is  destined  to  be  hereabouts.  The  climate  is  conducive  to 
good  health  and  longevity.  Sunstrokes  are  unknown.  In  common 
with  all  new  countries  covered  with  a dense  vegetation,  there  is 
malaria  of  a mild  type,  yielding  readily  to  treatment.  There  is  one 
thing  we  hope  every  intending  settler  will  do,  and  that  is  to  study 
United  States  reports  on  this  subject.  Arkansas  will  gain  by  the 
investigation,  and  your  mind  will  be  disabused  of  the  fear  of  coming  to 
an  unhealthful  country. 

MANUFACTORIES. 


There  is  abundan4  raw  material  in  Arkansas,  and  generally  favor- 
able conditions  for  the  growth  of  varied  manufacturing  enterprises. 
People  from  the  East,  accustomed  to  the  closer  and  fuller  develop- 
ment of  their  resources,  and  keenly  alive  to  the  advantages  of  manu- 
facturing as  near  the  base  of  supplies  as  possible,  are  surprised  at  the 
neglected  opportunities  which  they  observe  in  Arkansas,  incalculably 
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rich  in  the  elements  that  promote  manufacturing  prosperity.  The 
financial  energies  of  our  people  have  been  taxed  to  develop  landed 
interests.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  factory  smoke  would  now  hang 
over  our  valleys,  and  factory  dams  check  the  rapid  course  of  our 
spring-fed  streams  in  their  free  leaps  to  the  sea.  We  have  not  a coke, 
charcoal  or  iron  furnace  in  the  State.  Manganese  equal  to  any  in  the 
world  is  shipped  to  “Cambria  Works,”  Johnstown,  Penn.,  standing 
side  by  side  with  54  per  cent  metallic  iron  and  pressing  elbows  against 
2,000  square  miles  of  coal.  Oak  trees  abound  everywhere,  yet  hides 
are  shipped  to  Eastern  tanneries.  Thousands  of  wagons  are  brought 
in  annually.  The  cotton  mills  of  the  State  do  not  supply  10  per  cent 
of  demand.  This  same  dearth  pervades  every  channel  of  home  sup- 
ply, and  capital,  backed  by  intelligent  effort,  will  find  success  crown 
the  investment.  Indications  point  to  the  fact  that  attention  is  at  least 
being  turned  to  this  neglected  field.  From  an  able  article  by  Prof. 
Shinn,  we  produce  the  presented  list  taken  from  the  official  records  of 
the  State : 

“During  the  year  1889  there  were  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  160  charters  from  manufacturing,  banking,  commercial,  lum- 
ber, furniture,  stave,  mill,  fruit,  canning,  mining,  railroad  and  steam- 
boat companies,  aggregating  a capital  of  $27,184,600,  of  which  about 
65  per  cent  was  paid  up  and  regularly  represented  in  the  varied  busi- 
ness enterprises  authorized  by  the  charters. 

“During  1S88  there  were  147  of  such  companies  started,  with  nearly 
the  same  capital.  In  eight  months  of  1887  there  were  118  corpora- 
tions projected,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $82,747,000. 

“In  1880  there  were  in  Arkansas  1,202  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, employing  about  5,000  hands,  having  a capital  of  about 
$3,000,000  and  producing  about  $7,000,000  per  year.  In  1887  the 
varied  corporate  institutions  had  increased  to  2,400  in  number,  em- 
ploying something  more  than  16,000  hands  with  a capital  of  about 
$58,000,000.  As  an  index  to  the  security  which  money  has  in  this 
great  commonwealth,  the  following  facts  are  set  forth : During  the 
year  1889  twenty  corporations  were  established  whose  purpose  was  to 
do  a general  banking  business,  with  a full  paid  sworn  capital  of 
$2,205,000.” 

No  other  State  offers  such  a wealth  of  raw  material  waiting  for  the 
magical  touch  of  skilled  industry  to  transform  it  into  merchantable 
form.  Arkansas  is  just  at  the  dawn  of  her  development  as  an  indus- 
trial community,  and  the  growth  and  triumph  of  the  next  few  years 
will  yet  surpass  anything  known  in  our  history.  Will  you  share  with 
us  the  “good  time  coming?” 
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Iii  the  earlier  development  of  our  State  mineral  wealth  was  not 
sufficiently  considered,  but  recent  investigations  have  proved  that 
Arkansas  is  one  of  the  richest  in  mineral  in  the  world.  Important 
deposits  of  economic  minerals  of  vast  extent  and  of  the  most  varied 
and  useful  character,  have  been  discovered.  To  enumerate  the  dif- 
ferent minerals  would  be  to  name  almost  all  useful  for  manufacturing, 
chemical  or  constructive  purposes. 

A geological  survey  of  the  State  is  being  prosecuted  under  the 
eminent  scientist,  Prof.  John  C.  Branner,  and  every  step  reveals 
material  wealth.  The  manganese  belt  extends  through  fifteen  coun- 
ties, but  lack  of  facilities  prevents  shipment,  save  in  the  Batesville 
district,  from  which  over  5,000  tons  were  shipped  in  1889. 

A marble  quarry  is  also  found  near  Batesville,  and  a gentleman  of 
veracity  and  distinction  says  there  is  sufficient  marble  to  build  such  a 
city  as  New  York,  and  of  the  finest  gray  and  variegated  colors  and  of 
exquisite  polish. 

Iron  ore  of  high  grade,  48  to  61  metallic  mineral,  in  abundant 
quantity,  covers  a great  portion  of  the  State,  in  close  neighborhood  to 
coal  and  superior  limestone.  Such  a combination  cannot  be  long  neg- 
lected. The  largest  bodies  of*  antimony,  novaculite  and  soap-stone 
are  found  within  a circle  of  fifty  miles.  Slate  unexcelled  in  quality 
and  cleavage  is  abundant.  The  most  promising  nickel  mine  south 
of  Algoma,  Canada,  is  here.  Zinc  in  inexhaustible  quantities  crops 
out  of  mountain  sides,  and  over  $9,600,000  have  been  invested,  and  a 
railroad  to  penetrate  the  district  will  soon  be  constructed.  Marble  of 
all  shades,  and  susceptible  of  easy  and  exquisite  polish,  underlies  vast 
tracts.  Copper  is  being  worked  profitably.  Gypsum  and  the  many 
rich  crystalline  minerals  existing  would  unduly  swell  our  list,  but  lead 
must  not  be  omitted,  it  is  so  abundant.  Traces  of  gold  often  appear, 
but  present  ore  treatment  has  not  given  satisfactory  yield.  Silver 
exists  in  paying  quantities.  It  is  found  in  argentiferous  galena  and 
the  baser  metal  contributes  much  to  paying  mining  expenses.  “Kel- 
logg mine,  30  to  60  silver  per  ton  ; Davis  mine,  31  silver  -per  ton. — 
Geological  Report , Vol.  I.” 

There  is  a most  tempting  field  in  silver  development.  The  granite 
measure  covers  about  sixteen  square  miles  and  is  extensively  used 
for  building  and  road  purposes.  The  Little  Rock  Granite  Company 
is  supplying  Louisville,  Ky.,  with  stone  for  paving  miles  of  streets. 
It  is  as  fine  granite  as  is  on  the  continent  for  this  purpose.  It 
breaks  true  and  is  hard  and  takes  a fine  polish  either  for  monumen- 
tal or  architectural  purposes.  Borings  have  yielded  natural  gas 
in  assuring  quantity.  Kaolin  of  a character  for  the  finest  wares  or 


figures  abundant  and  our  pottery  manufacture  is  rapidly  growing. 
All  interested  in  the  products  of  mines  and  their  manufactures  are 
invited  to  inspect  our  vast  wealth  of  mineral  treasures. 

Marl  is  found,  of  a fine  quality,  in  different  places.  One  of  the 
most  accessible  of  which  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Arkansas  river,  near 
Pine  Bluff,  from  which  adjacent  farmers  could  easily  enrich  their  worn 
and  thin  fields  so  as  to  treble  their  present  yield. 

The  coal  fields  of  Arkansas  cover  an  area  of  2,500,000  acres,  over 
half  of  which  has  been  examined  specially  by  the  geological  survey. 
This  coal  is  conceded  to  be  the  equal,  at  least,  of  any  coal  found,  for 
steam  and  heating  purposes.  The  percentage  of  water  nowhere 
reaches  two  per  cent.  Iowa  coals  reach  8.57;  Illinois  as  high  as  12  ; 
Kansas,  4.79;  Missouri,  3.40.  Percentage  of  ash  loss,  6.7 6;  Kan- 
sas, 10.19;  Illinois.  7.6.  The  fixed  carbon  of  a coal  is  its  principal 
combustible  constituents,,  and  in  this,  Arkansas  is  high,  the  average 
being  76.276  per  cent ; Pennsylvania  bituminous  coal  only  averages 
68.0;  Kansas,  45.4 ; Illinois,  50.  From  18  pits  its  coking  qualities 
are  assured.  Let  manufacturers  keep  these  facts  in  mind.  The 
development  of  this  interest  has  been  great,  beginning  about  1883, 
and  in  1889  had  an  estimated  output  of  350,000  tons,  and  employing 
1,200  persons.  It  is  shipped  to  Texas,  Kansas  and  other  points,  and 
will,  with  the  growth  of  our  industrial  enterprises,  assume  huge  pro- 
portions as  a factor  in  the  development  of  our  State.  A continued 
supply  of  cheap  fuel  of  a superior  quality  is  thus  found  surrounded 
by  raw  material,  and  a large  home  market.  It  is  used  on  all  our  rail- 
roads, as  well  as  for  domestic  purposes. 

RAILWAYS. 

Arkansas  owes  less  of  her  wonderful  progress  to  railways  than 
any  other  Southern  or  Western  State.  Elsewhere  the  iron  horse 
pioneered  settlement,  here  it  has  followed  it  slowly.  We  have  been 
without  the  vast  stimulus  given  to  other  States  in  population  and  de- 
velopment of  resources.  The  railway  mileage  in  respective  years  is 
as  follows  : i860,  38  miles  ; 1870,  256  miles  ; 18S0,  859  miles  ; 1888, 
2,045  miles  ; 1889,  2,107  rohes. 

Had  it  not  been  for  our  unrivalled  system  of  water  communica- 
tion, we  would  have  been  reduced  to  sore  straits.  A glance  at  the 
map  will  show  our  existing  railway  lines,  to  which  we  owe  much. 
The  development  of  the  railway  system  has  stimulated  each  pre- 
viously existing  industry  to  greater  development  by  making  new 
markets  for  surplus  products  and  enabling  speedier  returns  and  ex- 
changes than  the  old  system  of  water  transportation.  Railroad  build- 
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ing  is  being  actively  prosecuted  as  must  needs  be,  as  our  best  timber 
and  mineral  belts  are  yet  untouched.  Railway  capital  can  no  longer 
afford  to  neglect  this  remunerative  field,  and  immigrants  will  find  in 
this  construction  a chance  for  cheap,  desirably  located  homes  and 
market  facilities.  The  United  States  Government  is  improving  our 
river  channels,  and  thus  river  competition  will  always  act  as  a guar- 
antee against  excessive  railroad  rates. 

RELIGION. 

Immigrants  of  every  religious  persuasion  will  find  their  own 
churches  and  abundant  facilities  for  the  practice  of  their  faith  among 
neighbors  who  sympathize  with  their  views.  Religious  life  is  earnest 
and  deep,  and  the  percentage  of  steady  church  goers  far  greater  than 
in  the  Northern  States. 

TEMPERANCE. 

The  wise  law  for  the  promotion  of  temperance  is  enforced  with 
less  friction  than  in  any  other  State  in  the  Union.  Over  two-thirds  of 
the  counties  of  the  State  do  not  tolerate  the  sale  of  liquors  within 
their  borders. 

The  laws  of  the  State  on  the  license  question  are  peculiar.  First, 
the  question  of  license  or  no  license  is  voted  upon  at  each  general 
State  election.  If  there  is  a majority  for  license  in  a given  county, 
then  the  county  court  may,  not  must,  grant  license  in  the  townships 
where  the  majority  was  for  license,  but  not  in  the  townships  in  which 
the  majority  was  against.  The  power  to  shut  off  license  does  not 
stop  at  this,  for  the  residents  of  any  section  of  the  .State  within  three 
miles  of  any  given  church  or  school,  may  petition  the  county  court 
against  granting  license  within  that  territory,  and  in  such  proceeding 
all  adults,  male  and  female,  may  join.  If  the  court  is  satisfied  that 
a majority  of  the  adult  persons  residing  in  such  circle  have  united  in 
such  petition,  it  may  refuse  license,  notwithstanding  the  majority  in 
such  township  had  been  for  license.  More  perfect  “ home  rule,”  so 
far  as  the  liquor  question  is  concerned,  cannot  be  found. 

By  this  system  the  law  is  never  in  advance  of  the  moral  senti- 
ment of  any  community,  and  is  enforced  strictly  and  without  irrita- 
tion. 

The  law  against  carrying  concealed  weapons  is  very  rigid,  and 
there  is  no  State  in  the  Union  where  a smaller  percentage  violate  it. 
The  fine  is  not  less  than  $50  nor  more  than  $200. 

Any  justice  of  the  peace  who  knows,  or  has  legal  information, 
or  has  reasonable  grounds  to  believe  that  any  person  has  violated  this 
]aw  and  fails  to  proceed  against  such  person,  is  subject  to  a like  fine 
and  removal  from  office  ; and  any  officer  whose  duty  it  is  to  make 


arrests,  who  knows  of  any  person  violating  this  law,  and  shall  fail  to 
arrest  and  bring  such  person  to  trial,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  $5° 
nor  more  than  $200. 

MECHANICS’  LIEN. 

The  builder  is  required  to  withhold  one-third  of  the  contract  price 
for  ten  days  after  completion,  in  order  that  all  claims  may  be  pre- 
sented. Laborers  who  perform  work  for  any  person,  if  unpaid,  have 
an  absolute  lien  on  the  production  of  their  labor  for  such  work  or 
labor. 

EXEMPTIONS. 

The  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the  State  in  the  matter  of 
exemption  laws  are  very  liberal. 

Article  IX  of  the  Constitution  provides  as  follows  : 

Sec.  2.  The  personal  property  of  any  resident  of  this  State  who  is 
married  or  the  head  of  a family,  in  specific  articles  to  be  selected  by 
such  resident,  not  exceeding  in  value  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars 
in  addition  to  his  or  her  wearing  apparel  and  that  of  his  or  her  family, 
shall  be  exempt  from  seizure  on  attachment,  or  sale  on  execution,  or 
other  process  from  any  court  on  debt  by  contract. 

Sec.  3.  The  homestead  of  any  resident  of  this  State,  who  is  mar- 
ried or  the  head  of  a family,  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  lien  of  any 
judgment  or  decree  of  any  court,  or  sale  under  execution  or  other 
degree  process  thereon,  except  such  as  may  be  rendered  for  the  pur- 
chase money  or  for  specific  liens,  laborers’  or  mechanics’  liens  for 
improving  the  same,  or  for  taxes,  or  against  executors,  administrators, 
guardians,  receivers,  attorneys  for  money  collected  by  them,  and 
other  trustees  of  an  express  trust  for  money  due  from  them  in  their 
fiduciary  capacity. 

Sec.  4.  The  homestead  outside  of  any  city,  town  or  village,  owned 
and  occupied  as  a residence,  shall  consist  of  not  exceeding  160  acres 
of  land  with  the  improvements  thereon,  to  be  selected  by  the  owner, 
provided  the  same  shall  not  exceed  in  value  the  sum  of  $2,500,  and 
in  no  event  shall  the  homestead  be  reduced  to  less  than  80  acres  with- 
out regard  to  value. 

The  Constitution  further  provides,  that  if  the  owner  of  the  home- 
stead dies,  it  shall  vest  in  the  widow  and  minor  children. 

SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

The  motto  of  Arkansas  that  “a  well  educated  child  is  the  best 
legacy  possible  to  leave  to  the  State”  is  lived  up  to  in  its  fullest  sense. 
No  State  in  the  Union  has  a system  more  comprehensive,  embracing 
common  schools,  where  the  rudiments  are  taught,  high  grade  schools, 
a normal  school  for  the  education  of  teachers,  an  agricultural  and 
mechanical  college,  whei'e  the  practical  business  of  life  is  taught,  a 
university  and  medical  college  for  professional  training,  four  experi- 
mental stations,  and  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind  are  taught  what- 


ever  modern  skill  and  science  can  impart.  These  institutions  have 
ample  pecuniary  aid  and  are  under  charge  of  teachers  who  will 
compare  favorably  with  those  of  any  other  .State.  The  above  list  does 
not  include  denominational  universities  and  colleges,  of  which  there 
are  a goodly  number.  There  is  no  State  in  the  Union  that  pays  more 
for  school  support,  or  pays  it  more  cheerfully.  As  a rule  we  pay 
seven  mills  in  addition  to  the  poll  tax.  Our  buildings  are  assuming  a 
high  order  of  merit. 

The  actual  expenditures  have  neen:  1883,  $479,471;  1884, 

$576,698;  1SS5,  $742,870 ; 1SS6,  $866,892;  1887,  $835,048;  iSSS, 
$901,190;  1SS9,  $1,143,000.  In  1SS9  more  than  400,000  pupils  were 
enrolled  and  the  attendance  percentage  as  large  as  Minnesota,  Wis- 
consin, Maine,  Vermont  or  New  Hampshire.  Town  schools  keep 
open  about  nine  months  in  the  year,  and  the  average  of  country 
schools  is  four  months,  against  eighty-eight  days  for  Vermont. 

Under  the  school  system  in  this  State  the  races  are  kept  distinct, 
the  colored  children  being  taught  in  schools  separate  from  the  whites, 
and  receive  for  their  support  the  pro  rata  of  the  fund  raised  by  taxa- 
tion for  the  support  of  the  public  schools  of  the  State. 

Our  teachers  are  well  paid  and  thereby  encouraged  to  make  teach- 
ing a life  vocation,  instead  of  a stepping-stone  to  professional  life. 
In  Indiana,  men  receive  $2.26  a day;  women,  $1.87.  In  Arkansas 
the  average  for  both  sexes  is  above  $2.45.  In  most  districts  the  pub- 
lic term  is  supplemented  by  subscription.  There  is  a State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  and  in  each  county  a County  Examiner. 
The  educator  has  become  inseparably  wedded  to  the  public  mind  of 
Arkansas  and  will  play  a prominent  part  in  elevating  the  State  to  an 
enviable  vantage  ground. 

BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTIONS. 

A keen  interest  is  evinced  in  the  care  of  the  unfortunate  and  mer- 
ciful provision  for  all  deserving  consideration  has  been  made.  The 
Blind  Institute  develops  the  sightless  and  fits  them  for  the  battle  of 
life  intellectually,  industrially  and  socially.  The  Deaf  and  Dumb  Insti- 
tute is  ably  managed  and  kind  acts  speak  to  those  who  are  bereft  of 
ever  hearing  the  tender  voice  of  parent  or  friend.  The  State  Lunatic 
Asylum  is  controlled  without  irritating  restraints,  and  many  of  these 
“solemn  wrecks’’  are  wooed  back  to  reason’s  domain.  All  these 
institutions  are  liberally  sustained  by  State  aid. 

TAXATION. 

A wise  man  about  to  seek  a new  home  will  naturally  be  curious 
touching  this  impost  on  capital.  Our  taxation  is  light  and  guarded 
by  constitutional  limitations.  The  utmost  limit  for  State  purposes, 


I per  cent;  county,  ^ of  i per  cent;  city  purposes,  % of  r per  cent; 
for  all  special  school  tax,  fz  of  i per  cent.  All  this  is  based  upon 
one-third  of  the  true  value  of  ■property.  The  total  indebtedness  of 
the  State  is  $4,767,895,  of  which  a large  portion  is  due  to  the  school 
fund  that  is  content  with  the  interest.  The  amount  owed  to  outside 
parties  is  very  small,  not  exceeding  $2,000,000.  What  a trivial  bur- 
den this  is  may  be  inferred  from  the  fast  reduction  on  the  basis  of  the 
present  light  taxation.  Since  1SS1  over  $1,700,000  of  the  bonded 
debt  has  been  redeemed,  and  with  our  increasing  prosperity  and 
steady  growth,  all  will  be  soon  wiped  out. 


In  1886,  assessment  returns $139,901,688 

In  1S87,  “ “ 148,259,654 

In  1888,  “ “ 154,000,000 


Take  assessment  given  elsewhere  for  18S9  and  soon  w6  will  be 
free  from  the  incubus  that  rests  upon  so  many  other  States.  Within 
eight  years  the  present  rate  of  taxation  will  meet  all  indebtedness. 

Arkansas,  however,  can  go  still  further  in  the  statement  regarding 
taxation.  This  is  not  only  the  rule  now,  but  so  it  must  remain  so 
long  as  the  present  Constitution  of  the  State  remains  in  force,  for  it  is 
provided  in  the  Constitution  that  no  town,  city  or  county  can  loan  its 
credit,  or  issue  any  interest-bearing  evidences  of  debt.  This  provis- 
ion prevents  the  counties,  towns  and  cities  from  loading  themselves 
with  debt,  which  the  immigrant  would  have  to  contribute  to  pay  off. 
The  immigrant  who  comes  to  Arkansas  may  rest  assured  that  he  is 
not  bringing  his  capital  and  labor  into  the  State  to  be  taxed  to  pay 
for  what  he  will  find  here,  much  less  to  pay  for  past  follies. 

To  those  who  think  this  Southland  is  not  growing,  we  submit 
the  following:  In  1SS0  the  Southern  States  were  nearly  bankrupted 
by  debt.  They  owed 


State  debts $124,030,897  00 

County  debts 23,518,374  00 

Municipal  and  other  debts 70,144,314  00 


Total  public  indebtedness $217,693,585  00 


The  Southern  States  only  owe  now  $89,185,475,  and  the  assess- 
ments have  increased  from  $2,164,792,795  in  1880  to  $3,706,906, 168 
in  1889,  and  this  on  37.06  per  cent  of  the  true  value  of  the  property. 
Arkansas  heads  the  procession,  her  decrease  in  rate  of  taxation  being 
more  than  made  up  in  increase  of  values. 

BANKING  CAPITAL. 

We  h ave  not  enough  to  meet  the  requirements  of  our  volume  of 
trade  nor  such  as  can  safely  be  invested  in  view  of  our  assessment. 
In  the  language  of  the  Secretary  of  State : “In  general  terms  about  as 
much  capital  was  thrown  into  the  banking  business  during  the  year 
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xS89»  as  in  any  twenty  previous  years”  yet  we  need  more.  The 
number  of  banks,  State  and  National,  is  55,  and  their  capital  includ- 
ing surplus,  $3,472,000,  aside  from  private  banks,  and  this  on  an 
assessment  of  $[75,000,000  or  an  actual  value  of  over  $426,000,000. 
Let  capital  investigate  this  field,  where  collections  are  easy  and 
security  ample.  Keep  in  mind  that  the  character  of  our  staples  are 
not  subject  to  violent  fluctuations  and  that  the  “ nimble  sixpence  is 
better  than  the  slow  shilling.” 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

Are  many,  and  skill  backed  by  a little  capital  has  an  assured  for- 
tune. Capital,  with  complete  security,  under  the  guidance  of  a 
shrewd  investor,  can  reap  a golden  harvest.  To  the  energetic  there 
is  here  a field  for  their  power  and  a competence  is  within  the  grasp 
of  the  industrious. 

HOMES  AND  HOW  TO  OBTAIN  THEM. 

There  are  within  the  borders  of  Arkansas  over  4,000,000  acres  of 
public  lands  subject  to  homestead  entry.  The  greater  proportion  of 
these  lands  are  fertile  and  as  new  lines  of  communication  are  opened 
up,  will  prove  very  valuable.  Every  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
who  is  the  head  of  a family  or  over  21  years  of  age,  is  entitled  to  one 
entry  of  160  acres  under  the  Homestead  act.  The  leading  provisions 
of  such  act  are  as  follows: 

A person  desiring  to  enter  a tract  of  land  upon  which  he  has  not 
established  a residence  nor  made  improvements,  must  appear  person- 
ally at  the  district  land  office  and  make  his  application  before  the 
Register  and  Receiver,  after  having  seen  the  land. 

He  must  then  establish  actual,  bona  Jide  residence  (in  a house) 
upon  the  land  within  six  months  from  date  of  entry,  and  must  reside 
upon  it  continuously  for  five  years. 

The  period  of  actual  inhabitancy,  improvement  and  cultivation 
required  under  the  homestead  law,  is  five  years. 

In  case  of  the  death  of  a homestead  settler,  before  making  proof, 
the  widow  succeeds  to  the  homestead  right ; but  she  must  continue  to 
cultivate  the  land  until  final  proof  is  made  and  accepted. 

In  case  of  the  death  of  both  father  and  mother,  the  right  and  fee 
insure  to  the  minor  children,  if  any. 

A homestead  right  can  not  be  devised  away  from  the  widow  and 
minor  children. 

For  entry  purposes  the  State  is  divided  into  four  districts,  each 
embracing  the  following  counties,  each  taking  its  name  from  postal 
town.  A letter  addressed  to  the  Register  will  give  full  particulars. 

Little  Rock  District,  Register,  P.  Raleigh,  comprises  the  follow- 
ing counties,  to-wit: — Arkansas,  Chicot,  Clay,  Cleburne,  Cleveland, 
Conway,  Craighead,  Crittenden,  Cross,  Dallas,  Desha,  Faulkner, 
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Grant,  Greene,  Independence,  Jackson,  Jefferson,  Lawrence,  Lee, 
Lincoln,  Lonoke,  Mississippi,  Monroe,  Phillips,  Poinsett,  Prairie, 
Pulaski,  Randolph,  Saline,  Sharp,  St.  Francis,  Van  Buren,  White 
and  Woodruff. 

Harrison  District,  Register,  C.  M.  Green,  comprises  the  follow- 
ing counties,  to-wit: — Baxter,  Benton,  Boone,  Carroll,  Fulton-,  Izard, 
Madison,  Marian,  Newton,  Searcy,  Stone  and  Washington. 

Camden  District,  Register,  A.  A.  Tufts,  comprises  the  following 
counties,  to-wit: — Ashley,  Bradley,  Calhoun,  Columbia,  Clark,  Drew, 
Garland,  Hot  Spring  (partly),  Howard,  Hempstead,  Lafayette,  Little 
River,  Miller,  Montgomery,  Nevada,  Ouachita,  Pike,  Polk,  Sevier 
and  Union. 

Dardanelle  District,  Register,  T.  D.  Bumgarner,  comprises 
the  following  counties,  to-wit: — -Crawford,  Franklin,  Johnson,  Logan, 
Perry,  Pope,  Scott,  Sebastian  and  Yell. 

STATE  LANDS. 

These  are  a most  valuable  body  and  are  given  below  from  “Inter- 
nal Commerce  Report,  United  States:’’ 


Quantity  passed  through  overdue  tax-suits  act  of  1881,  subject  to  donation  Acres. 

at  $1.25  per  acre  448.560.00 

Forfeited  lands  subject  to  donation  or  sale  at  $1.25  per  acre 800,440.00 

Swamplands 59)974-77 

Internal  improvement  lands : 41,034.51 

Seminary  lands 933.00 

Saline  lands 14,964.14 

Real  estate  bank  lands 7,096.16 


Total  number  of  acres 1,364,022.78 


The  following  brief  summary  revised  byC.  B.  Myers,  Commissioner 
of  State  Lands,  will  answer  all  questions  how  to  obtain  them  other- 
wise than  such  as  arise  after  a personal  inspection  of  the  parcel  of 
land  sought  to  be  secured. 

None  except  the  lands  forfeited  for  taxes  are  subject  to  donation. 

In  no  case  can  more  than  160  acres  of  land  be  donated  to  one 
person. 

Applicants  for  donation  simply  apply  for  whatever  right  the  State 
may  have  in  and  to  the  land  desired,  and  the  fee  is  for  service  ren- 
dered and  not  in  payment  for  the  land.  The  State  gives  a quit  claim 
to  the  land,  on  the  condition  that  it  be  improved,  occupied  and  culti- 
vated by  the  donee. 

Forfeited  land  is  subject  to  sale  at  $1.25  per  acre.  Sixty  per  cent 
of  the  amount  may  be  paid  in  county  script  (of  the  county  in  which 
the  lands  are  situated),  and  the  remaining  forty  per  cent  in  State 
script  or  currency  or  certificate  of  indebtedness,  or  the  whole  amount 
may  be  paid  in  State  script  or  currency. 

Internal  improvement,  saline  and  swamp  lands  are  sold  at  $1.25 
per  acre. 
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Seminary  lands  are  sold  at  $1.00  per  acre. 

Bank  lands  are  sold  at  the  appraised  value. 

All  sales  are  for  cash.  The  purchase  money  and  fee  must  be  paid 
into  the  State  treasury  before  a deed  can  be  issued  from  this  office. 

Forfeited  lands  come  to  this  office  by  deeds  or  certificates  from  the 
county  clerks,  in  which  many  errors  occur,  many  of  which  are  detected 
and  corrected  in  this  office,  while  others  are  of  such  a nature  that  it  is 
impossible  for  the  Commissioner  to  detect  them — as  in  cases  where 
persons  hold  receipts  for  the  taxes  paid  for  the  same  year  reported 
forfeited,  and  where  the  United  States  homestead  entries  are  reported 
forfeited  before  the  land  becomes  taxable.  Where  persons  purchase 
forfeited  lands,  and  the  forfeiture  afterwards  proves  to  be  an  error, 
the  purchase  money  cannot  be  refunded,  as  the  Legislature  made  no 
appropriation  for  paying  such  claims. 

The  courts  have  sustained  tax  titles  where  the  land  was  subject  to 
taxation  at  the  date  of  forfeiture,  and  where  the  forfeiture  was  taken 
in  conformity  with  law  ; for  this,  ajiplicants  must  look  out  for  them- 
selves. 

The  Commissioner  will  not  suffer  any  one  to  take  up  lands  that  are 
shown  by  the  records  to  be  erroneously  forfeited  ; but,  as  stated  above, 
the  records  do  not  show  all  the  errors  that  exist.  Applicants  should 
acquaint  themselves  with  the  history  of  the  land  desired  before  paying 
out  any  money,  or  doing  any  work  on  the  same. 

A donation  cannot  be  floated  from  one  tract  to  another.  Applica- 
tions cannot  be  received,  or  money  taken  on  deposit,  in  anticipation 
of  lands  which  are  expected  thereafter  to  become  subject  to  entry  at 
the  State  Land  Office.  The  law  prohibits  the  Commissioner  doing 
anything  which  would  have  a tendency  to  give  one  citizen  the  advan- 
tage of  another  in  procuring  State  lands. 

Donees  cannot  legally  sell  any  part  of  their  donations,  or  cut  or 
remove  any  timber  therefrom,  except  for  the  specific  improvement  of 
such  donation,  until  the  deed  is  issued  therefor. 

The  following  fees  are  required  by  law  to  be  certified  by  the  Com- 
missioner, and  paid  into  the  State  Treasury  direct,  for  the  use  of  the 
State  and  cannot  be  refunded  under  any  circumstances. 


For  each  certificate  of  Donation $10  oo 

For  each  Deed  or  Patent  of  any  description I oo 

For  each  Certificate  (other  than  a Donation) I oo 

For  each  Affidavit  (made  before  the  Commissioner) 50 

For  Copy  of  Field  Notes  of  any  Section 1 00 


A tender  to  the  State  Treasurer  of  the  requisite  amount  of  money, 
including  the  fee,  is  necessary  to  constitute  a legal  application  to 
obtain  State  lands  through  the  State  Land  Office. 

Every  facility  is  afforded  for  the  inspection  of  these  lands. 

RAILWAY  LANDS. 

In  addition,  there  is,  under  control  of  Land  Commissioner  Thomas 
Essex,  and  for  sale,  over  1,200,000  acres  of  land  granted  by  the 
United  States  to  aid  in  the  building  of  the  Iron  Mountain  and  Little 
Rock  and  Fort  Smith  Railways.  This  land  was  carefully  selected, 
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contiguous  to  these  iines,  and  is  sold  cheaply,  on  long  time,  with  low 
interest.  Full  particulars  given  by  addressing  as  above,  Little  Rock. 
Title  unimpeachable. 

GAME  AND  FISH 

Abound.  Deer  are  quite  numerous  in  many  sections  and  bears  on 
the  low  lands  still  afford  good  sport.  Wild  turkeys,  quail,  geese  and 
ducks  in  numbers  tempt  the  sportsman.  Rabbits,  coons,  squirrels, 
opossums  and  foxes  are  found  everywhere.  The  most  ardent  disciple 
of  ye  gentle  Walton  will  be  satisfied  when  he  casts  his  line  in  our 
streams,  for  the  number  of  game  fish  is  varied  in  species  and  bounti- 
ful in  number.  The  bass  fishing  on  White  and  Black  rivers  is  equal 
to  that  of  Lake  Erie.  There  is  a good  game  law  and  efficiently 
enforced. 

WATER  AND  WATERPOWER. 

A glance  at  the  course  of  the  streams,  as  shown  on  the  map  and 
with  the  topography  kept  in  view,  will  satisfy  all  that  mountain  rapids 
and  cascades  contribute  to  abounding  variety.  Illustrative  of  the 
great  power  of  one  of  many  of  our  unharnessed  streams,  we  quote 
from  “ Internal  Commerce  Commission,  U.  S.,”  1889: 

“Mammoth  Springs  is  one  of  the  curiosities  of  the  State,  situate 
on  the  northern  border  of  the  State,  upon  the  slope  of  the  Ozark 
Mountains,  about  half-way  between  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  Spring- 
field,  Mo.,  on  the  Kansas  City,  Springfield  and  Memphis  Railway. 
On  the  north  it  has  the  food-producing  section  ; immediately  on  the 
south  the  cotton  section.  This  great  spring  is  seventy  feet  deep  and 
200  feet  wide,  and  flows  with  a volume  of  45,000  cubic  feet  per 
minute.  This  volume  is  changelessly  the  same.  The  Waterpower 
and  Improvement  Company  has  constructed  an  immense  stone  dam 
by  which  they  secured  a 14-foot  head  of  water,  furnishing  a per- 
petual and  unvarying  motor  equal  to  1.000  horse-power,  which,  by  a 
succssion  of  dams  lower  down  the  stream,  may  be  repeated  a dozen 
times  within  ten  miles,  as  there  is  a fall  of  135  feet  within  that  dis- 
tance. The  railroad  passes  close  along  the  banks  of  the  stream.  A 
cotton  factory,  with  a capacity  of  175  good  looms,  has  been  com- 
pleted, and  arrangements  are  being  made  to  erect  another.” 

While  we  are  proud  of  our  supply  of  coal  for  steaming  purposes, 
yet  we  appreciate  our  capacity  to  create  a thousand  Lowells.  The 
cost  of  running  waterpower  machinery,  when  planted,  is  only  nomi- 
nal. The  supply  of  water  for  drinking  and  domestic  purposes  is 
ample,  healthy  and  easily  procured.  Arkansas  is  the  best  watered 
State  west  of  the  Mississippi.  The  abundance  of  our  thermal  and 
mineral  springs,  around  which  such  cities  as  Hot  Springs  and  Eureka 
are  grouped,  assure  us  of  the  medicinal  value  and  where  thousands  of 
invalids  have  had  their  torpid  organs  or  over-taxed  systems  restored 
to  normal  action.  These  are  but  two  of  many.  Our  health  resorts, 
such  as  Mt.  Nebo  and  others,  are  largely  patronized,  by  those  espe- 
cially from  the  Gulf  District.  Southern  elevations  mean  coolness  in 
summer  and  in  our  mountain  sections  blankets  are  required  at  night. 
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In  brief,  the  temperature  does  not  interfere,  in  any  degree,  with 
work  in  the  open  air;  is  not  enervating  in  its  influence,  and  cases  of 
sunstroke  are  unknown.  Summarizing,  it  may  be  said,  that  in  any 
part  of  the  year,  days  too  hot,  or  too  cold  for  those  engaged  in  ordi- 
nary out-door  avocations  are  rare.  The  nights  are  uniformly  cool 
even  before  sunset,  on  our  warmest  summer  days,  the  rarefied  air 
begins  to  rise,  and  the  cool,  pure,  heavier  air  from  the  mountains  sets 
towards  the  lowlands,  even  as  at  midday  in  summer,  the  breezes  from 
the  Gulf  reduce  the  air  to  a delightful  coolness  in  comparison  with 
the  temperature  of  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin. 

The  scope  of  this  pamphlet  does  not  admit  of  an  extended  notice 
of  our  cities  and  towns.  They  are  growing  phenomenally  fast  and 
offer  grand  inducements  for  investment.  The  volume  of  trade  can  be 
readily  imagined  from  the  fact  that  the  value  of  the  cotton  crop  for 
1SS9  was  $26,000,000;  corn,  $24,000,000,  and  lumber,  $15,000,000. 
Add  to  this,  cereals,  fruit  shipments  and  various  sundries  in  the 
shape  of  wool,  live  stock,  hides,  etc.  Our  business  men  are  pros- 
perous, and  their  integrity  above  reproach.  The  tendency  is  to  make 
the  cities  of  this  State  distributing  points  for  surrounding  States.  The 
railway  system  is  being  rapidly  extended,  drawing  after  it  capital, 
trade,  manufactures  and  business  enterprise.  Arkansas  is  destined 
to  unquestioned  commercial  influence. 

Employment  is  readily  procured  at  fair  wages.  This  does  not 
apply  to  young  men  without  capital,  who  expect  to  make  a living 
without  manual  labor.  Of  this  class  we  have  a full  home  supply 
Building  material  is  cheap,  and  likewise  living  expenses.  Farm 
stock  and  implements  maintain  about  average  Western  prices. 

GOOD  ADVICE. 

Prof.  Thomas,  editor  of  the  Arkansas  Forest  and  Farm , who  has 
done  more  than  any  other  man  in  the  State  to  promote  immigration, 
writes  : 

“ The  new  settler  who  deserves  success  begins  at  bed-rock,  keeps 
out  of  debt,  buys  as  little  as  he  can,  wears  his  old  clothes,  works 
early  and  late,  plants  trees  and  vines  for  the  future,  leaves  whiskey 
alone,  and  has  a definite  aim  and  plan  in  life.  Such  a man  can  come 
to  Arkansas  with  a small  capital  and  find  it  a £ good  State  for  the 
poor  man.’  Those  who  are  content  to  work  can  here  have  a com- 
fortable home  in  a land  where  there  are  no  violent  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold,  and  where  the  farmer  can  work  in  comfort  every  month 
in  the  year.” 

All  Arkansas  needs  is  a greater  population  to  take  advantage  of 
the  favorable  soil  and  woo  and  win  from  the  earth  its  yet  reserved 
treasures.  The  immigrant  will  meet  a superior  geographical  loca- 
tion, more  than  an  average  yield,  a home  market,  a ready  sale,  and 
content  with  the  allegiance  to  Arkansas  that  springs  from  owning  his 
home,  will  join  the  native-born  in  singing: 

“They  love  their  land  because  it  is  their  own, 

And  scorn  to  give  aught  other  reason  why; 

Would  shake  hands  with  a king  upon  his  throne 
And  think  it  honor  to  his  majesty.” 
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CONCLUSION. 

Now,  to  take  a brief  retrospect  of  the  foregoing  conditions,  facts 
and  prospects,  we  deduce  the  following  conclusions  which  are 
certainly  within  the  range  of  probability:  First,  that  our  climate  is 
so  moderate  as  to  never  produce  sunstroke,  and  too  pure  to  generate 
or  propagate  any  of  the  severe  types  of  disease,  such  as  cholera  or 
yellow  fever ; and  yet  so  effective  and  well  calculated  to  ripen  fruits, 
vegetables,  esculents  and  cereals ; while  our  summer  Southern  sun 
imparts  to  all  fruits  such  a brilliant  and  attractive  color,  accompanied 
with  exquisite  flavor,  as  to  recommend  and  insure  heavy  sales,  while 
fruits  grown  in  latitudes  with  less  sun  are  left  unsold.  The  foregoing 
also  demonstrates  the  fact  that  while  our  death  rate  has  been  less  than 
even  in  States  far  north  of  us,  recent  developments  show  that  since  our 
farms  have  been  opened  up  and  much  of  the  decaying  vegetation  has 
been  removed,  especially  from  the  bottom  lands,  the  health  of  the 
country  improves.  Add  to  the  above  that  poultry,  shoats,  sheep, 
etc.,  can  be  raised  upon  the  open  commons  for  nine  months  in  the 
year,  and  upon  corn  tops  and  crab-grass  hay  through  the  other  three 
months,  and  you  can  easily  see  how  the  industrious  farmer  may  grow 
independent,  and  even  opulent,  in  a few  years  ; and  the  man  who 
comes  here  and  fails  to  realize  the  truth  of  this  illustration  will 
convince  our  people  that  he  lacks  the  necessary  pluck  and  frugality 
which  is  the  essential  item  in  the  composition  of  manhood  and  true 
worth. 


THE  IRON  MOUNTAIN  ROUTE. 

To  speak  of  the  advantages  and  inducements  to  the  poor  man  to 
buy  or  take  up  a small  home  in  Arkansas — the  planter  to  acquire  a 
large  estate,  the  miner  to  open  its  extensive  mines,  the  fruit  raiser  or 
manufacturer— and  not  mention  the  facilities  of  the  “ Iron  Mountain 
Route,”  would  bean  oversight  and  an  injustice  to  the  State  too  great 
to  calculate.  Since  the  entrance  of  this  road  over  the  northern 
boundary  into  Arkansas  in  1872,  it  has  been  the  greatest  element  in 
the  growth  and  progress  of  the  State ; always  being  first  to  lead  in 
new  fields  and  open  up  new  territory  where  the  latent  resources  of  the 
State  may  be  developed,  and  thrown  into  the  great  commercial 
channels  of  the  nation.  This  road  has  probably  been  the  greatest 
factor  in  bringing  Arkansas  from  the  obscurity  in  which  it  slumbered 
for  so  many  years.  It  has  done  this  not  only  by  the  extension  of  its 
lines  and  branches,  but  by  placing  its  products  and  resources  before 
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Farms,  Touin  and  Gity  Property 
The  Thomas  Land# immigration  Co. 

THIS  COMPANY  GIVES  PARTICULAR  ATTENTION  TO 

LOCATING  HOME-SGGKGRS 

IN  WANT  OP 

Improved  Faring,  CifsiJ  or  Town  property. 

THEY  DEAL  IN  CONSOLIDATED  TRACTS  OF 


HOME-SEEKERS,  INVESTORS,  MANUFAC- 
TURERS, and  those  having  property  for  sale,  should 
consult  With  this  company  before  making  other 
arrangements. 

CALL  ON  OR  WRITE 

W.  B.  WORTHEN,  President, 

No.  200  West  Markham  Street, 

A list  of  properties  fur- 


nished on  application. 


LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK 


Cheap  Homes  in  the  Southwest 


RAILROAD  LANDS  IN  ARKANSAS. 

LOW  PRICES.  EASY  TERMS. 

Rich  Agricultural  Land,  Producing,  Wheat,  Rye,  Oats,  Cotton,  Grasses  and 
all  Varieties  of  Fruits.  The  Finest  Timbered  Region  in  the  United 
States  now  Accessible  to  Market.  Cabinet  Woods, 

Wagon,  Machine  Timber  in  the  Uplands,  Ship 
and  Stave  Timber  in  the  Bottoms. 

St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  & Southern  and  Little  Rock  & Ft.  Smith  Ry’s 

TERMS  OS-'  SALE:. 

CREDIT  PLAN. — Under  this  plan  the  purchaser  is  required  to  pay 
one-fourth  of  the  purchase  price  at  date  of  sale — the  remaining  three- 
fourths  is  divided  into  three  equal  annual  payments,  drawing  interest  at  six 
per  cent  per  annum. 

See  following  example  for  full  explanation  : 

Forty  acres  sold  March  i,  1893,  at  $3.00  per  acre,  one-fourth  cash  being  paid 
down,  balance  to  be  paid  in  three  equal  annual  payments  with  six  per  cent  annual 
interest. 


PAYMENTS 

WHEN  DUE 

PRINCIPAL 

INTEREST 

TOTAL 

1st,  or  Cash, 

March  1,  1893, 

$30.00 

$30.00 

2d,  Deferred, 

“ 1,  1894, 

30.00 

O 

oc 

W- 

31.80 

3d,  “ 

“ 1,  1895, 

30.00 

3.60 

33- 60 

4th,  “ 

“ 1,  1896, 

30.00 

5 -4° 

35-40 

CASH  PLAN. — We  offer  a discount  of  ten  per  cent  from  the 
price  per  acre  to  those  who  will  pay  in  full  for  the  land  at  the  time 
of  purchase.  Thus,  land  at  $3.00  per  acre  on  credit  terms,  can  be 
bought  for  $2.70  per  acre.  ALL  CASH  DOWN. 

For  further  information,  write 

- i 


G.  A.  A.  DEANE, 


Tcuo  (Dillion  Acres 

2,000,000 


OF 


'Fertile  Farming. 


®^AND^-9 


%,xtQz\\<zrfi  ©razing 


AND  THE 


FOR  SAFE  CHEAP 

6"JBY  THE^J> 

St,  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  & Southern  R’y,  # * # 

(T:ANDCi) 

# # % # Little  Rock  & Fort  Smith  R’y. 


ADDRESS  OR  CALL  ON 

G.  A.  A,  DEANE,  Land  Commissioner, 

LITTLE  ROCK,  HR  K. 


